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““No Cross, No Crown’’ 
ne 


Mr. Loomer: Today the Rounp Taste is essentially concerned to 
indicate one fundamental fact about the human situation in which we 
find ourselves. This fact is the necessity of love and suffering if man is 
to realize his full humanity. 

William Penn, early American colonial leader of Pennsylvania, once 
_made this statement to his fellow-Christians and fellow-Americans: 
“No cross, no crown; no temperance, no happiness; no virtue, no re- 
_ ward; no mortification, no glorification.” 

This statement of Penn’s, from which we take the title of today’s 
» Rounp Taste broadcast, can be broken down into several questions in 
order to make its meaning more clear. How can a man express Chris- 
tian love today? How can a man in our complicated, impersonal, mod- 
ern society help his less fortunate fellows and yet avoid being dehuman- 
ized in so doing? What happens when we supposedly help our fellow- 
men without actually loving them? How can a man so relate himself 
to his fellow-man that they both live in dignity and love? Does Christi- 
anity fail when charity fails? 

For this discussion the University of Chicago presents Carl Friedrich 
von Weizsacker, professor of physics at the University of Gottingen, 
in Germany, and visiting professor at the University of Chicago. Mr. 
Weizsacker is a philosopher and brings to bear on this problem of love 
and suffering his experience of living in Hitler Germany. Taking part 
with him is Milton Mayer, writer, lecturer, and’ special representative 
of the Great Books Foundation. 


Mr. Mayer: Weizsacker, are you a Christian? 

Mr. WeizsAcker: Well, I try to be one. 

Mr. Mayer: Has Christianity been a failure? 

Mr. WetzsAcxer: Why do you ask me? Do you think that I know? 
Mr. Mayer: You are a scientist, and a scientist is a man who knows. 


Mr. Weizsicxer: Well, I plead guilty of being a scientist, but do 
you think that a scientist knows the answers? 


1 


Mr. Mayer: He is supposed to know them. He knows the answe 
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to the atomic bomb. | 
Mr. WeizsAcxer: He knows the answer to the easy questions. | 

} 


Mr. Mayer: You mean that whether Christianity has been a failure 
or not is a hard question, do you? 

Mr. Weizsacker: I think so. | 

Mr. Mayer: Why? | 

| 

Mr. Werzsacxer: Well, I think that it is somewhat easier to make 
atomic bombs than to be saved. | 

Mr. Mayer: And the object of Christianity is to be saved? 

Mr. WeizsAcKER: Certainly it is. 


Mr. Mayer: But, besides being a scientist, Weizsacker, and a Chris- 
tian, you ought to be an expert on the question of Christianity, I believe, 
because you are a German. 

Mr. WeizsAckeEr: It is true that I am a German. 

Mr. Mayer: Germany was a Christian country, was it not? 


Mr. Weizsacxer: If one may call any country a Christian country, 
I should say that Germany tried to be a Christian country. 


Mr. Mayer: And Germany was also the country of naziism. 

Mr. WeizsAcker: That is true. 

Mr. Mayer: And naziism was the enemy of Christianity? 

Mr. WeizsAcker: That is true, too. 

Mr. Mayer: Then it seems to me that Nazi Germany might be a 
good laboratory in which to investigate the failure of Christianity. 

Mr. Weizsdcxer: What do you mean by “failure of Christianity”? 
You see, people speak so often of Christianity as if it were a system of 
regulating the affairs of the world. Such a system certainly can fail: 
looked upon as such a system, Christianity has failed, not only in Ger. 
many, but, no doubt, in the modern world. But perhaps I am naive. Tc 


me Christianity does not mean anything but Christian love. If we 
fail today, I think that it is because we fail to love. 


Mr. Mayer: You asked me what I meant by the failure of Chris. 
tianity. Let me ask you what you mean by the “failure of love.”. 
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Mr. WeizsAcxer: I mean the failure in the single, personal relation- 
ship I have to my fellow-man, to my neighbor. Do you not think that 
the human fate is decided in the human heart? Perhaps I might tell 
you a little story about that. It might help to make it clearer. 

I had a student in Germany, in 1937, who was a Nazi. Now, to ex- 
plain what I mean here, I should say a few words about his back- 
| ground. He came from a rather poor family. His father had been a 
university professor but had died early, and his family lived in rather 
poor conditions. His mother had just a bit of a pension but not much. 
They were decent people, and they tried to do good. Even if they were 
in a bad position, they tried to do good for other people who were in 
a worse position. And so, for instance, they always had the habit— 
before they became Nazis—of giving some of their money on Christ- 
mas, not for presents to each other, but for presents to some other 
, people. 

Now, in the days of economic depression and of general feeling of 
despair which preceded the time when Hitler came to power, this 
young man, my student, turned Nazi. This was the only hope, he felt, 
that was left to build a new, active, and positive community in Ger- 
many. He was a party member, and he was convinced that the Nazi 
doctrines were quite good. And in the end he was even prepared to 
say things which I certainly would have thought were nonsense and 
not at all good. For instance, he was quite prepared to think that the 
_ Germans were much better than any other nation in the world. 

But in his way he still was an idealist, and I think that he never did 
actually any things which were morally bad. But now my point is that 
some of his attitudes became worse when he became a Nazi. And this 
by infiltration, by state of mind, which was impersonal and relied by 
| far too much on institutions. Now I do not mean exactly the party, 
| which certainly was a very important institution. But here I speak 
about the Nazi welfare organization, the so-called Volkswohlfahrt. He 
used, as I say, to give some money on Christmas, instead of a present 
to his mother, for helping other people or giving presents to them. 
When I asked him who now got this money, he told me that now he 
did not know and that he did not care to know. When I asked him how 
that could happen, he said, “Well, now I give it to the Volkswohlfahrt,” 
to this welfare organization of the Nazi party. This was a trust to the 
‘ party, and they would take care of it, and he did not wish to know 
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who got this money, since it was done by this organization which was 
set up to give a good condition of life to German people. , 


Mr. Mayer: Yes, but if this welfare organization of the Nazi party 
actually gave the money to the poor in Germany and did not steal it 
or just feed Nazis with it, I would say that it was probably the only 
decent thing the Nazis ever did—that is, to collect the money from the 
people generally and give it to the anonymous poor. ; 


Mr. WerzsAcxer: That is true, in a way, but this is not my point: 
My point is that I think something was lost—a very important thing 
was lost—by the fact that here an anonymous organization went be- 
tween the two living persons—the giver and the one who received his 
gift. Thereby there was no longer the living community of which these 
two people were living members, or parts, but an abstract organization 
took its place. And, in the end, you do not know what such abstract 
organizations do to human life. 


Mr. Mayer: What do you mean when you say, “what such alee 
organizations do to human life’? 


Mr. WeizsAcker: Well, I should say that it deprives our life of caritas} 
and caritas, I think, is a most important thing. 


Mr. Mayer: But, by caritas, you might mean, in English, “charity,” 


or you might mean “caring.” Which do you mean? 


Mr. WeizsAcker: I am not quite sure about the possible use of these 
words in English, but I think that I should say “caring.” I certainly 
mean love. 


Mr. Mayer: But some people would take issue with us on just this 
point. They would say that the most important thing is not love in a 
situation like this but to feed the hungry. 


Mr. WeizsAcxsr: It is immensely important. It is entirely necessary 
to feed the hungry, but I might say that, if you love—if you really 
love—you will feed the poor; but, if you feed the poor, this does 
not necessarily mean that you love. 


Mr. Mayer: Hitler certainly fed the poor, but none of us would say 
that he did it in Christian love or for Christian purposes. 


} 
Mr. WeizsAcker: Yes, that is true; and that is what I mean. But 
I should like to forget about Hitler for a moment, because it might 
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‘be too easy for us to think that this is just a question of bad men or 
_bad organizations. I think that it is a question of organizations, good 
_ or bad. 

I might speak, for instance, about people in a church. We would not 
be inclined to think that the church is a bad organization. We would 
like to think that it is an organization which has been set up to serve 
| love. But let us think of a man who just lives in his church and gives 
_ for the funds which his church has to support the poor. He feels satis- 
| fied by that; he feels a good conscience. But I think that this man is 
‘} missing, again, an essential thing. He is in danger of becoming self- 

righteous, and I think that self-righteousness and love are incompatible. 


Mr. Mayer: If the position which you are taking here is correct, then 
Christianity is in mortal danger of failing in America, too, because 
+ most of our giving here is done in exactly this impersonal way—through 
- impersonal taxes or impersonal welfare agencies. To a very large extent 
it is done through a gigantic welfare agency, a private institution of 
the highest repute, the Community Fund, to which we all give. What 
we have said so far seems to be that welfare must be essentially per- 
i} sonal and not organizational or institutional. We are saying that it 
must be motivated by your carttas, or love, in the person. Does not this 
doctrine put us in opposition to such things as government old age 
| pensions, government unemployment insurance, the federal security 
| program, the welfare state? 


Mr. Weizsicxer: I have not been long enough in America to know 
enough about the welfare state, so I would not try to say anything 
about that. But I would just like to say that I think that all the relief 
organizations are absolutely necessary, and they must be there. We 
cannot avoid them. But the important thing, I think, would rather be to 
build what I might call a “welfare community.” 


Mr. Mayer: You mean that you do not trust the state? 
_ Mr. Werzsicxer: Well, the state again is necessary; but I do not 
trust the state in this respect. I do not think that the state can possibly 


relieve us of our personal responsibility. There is something in the 
! state which is just impersonal and which is not sufficient for what can 


be done only by a living person. 


Mr. Mayer: But when we in America talk for or against the welfare 
state, we are talking about the kind of economy which we think that 
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our country ought to have to solve its economic problems. But if there 
is anything to what you and I have just been saying, then it seems to 
me that it follows that economic problems cannot be solved by eco- 
nomic solutions alone—by this kind of economy or by that kind. | 


Mr. Werzsicxer: We agree about that. We certainly cannot replace 
doing works of love by paying taxes for good purposes. | 


Mr. Mayer: Ah, but here’s the rub. I am a workingman. I work hall 
for my money, and I pay my taxes, and they are quite heavy. And, in 
addition to that, I give as much as I can—maybe even more than 
can, though I am sure that none of us really knows that—to the Com- 
munity Fund and to organizations of that sort. What more do you 


want? | 


Mr. WeizsAcKer: The question is, “What more do you want?” | 


Mr. Mayer: I want what all of us want, I think—I want to be d 
better person. Not just to feel better but to be better. And I realize a 
I, and all of us, would be better if we fed the hungry out of love an 
not just out of necessity or conformity or bad conscience. But how am 
I to do this in the world of 1950? Under modern conditions I do no} 
even know my next-door neighbor. How am I to love him if I do no} 
even know him? ) 


Mr. Weizsacxer: This is quite true, I think. This technical world 
has made our problem very complicated. It has so highly depersonalizec 
our life. But perhaps it has not really removed the central point, anc 
there might even be a better opportunity of understanding that in sucl 
a world. In our world we can learn that it is not just my relative, my 
natural neighbor whom I should love, but that the other human being 
because he is human, is my neighbor in the Christian sense of the word 


Mr. Mayer: Even if I do not know him and never will know him 


Mr. WeizsAcker: Even then, I think. 


| 
Mr. Mayer: But here is the heart of our problem. There are mor 
than two billion people in the world. How can any of us love tw 


billion people? 
Mr. Weizsacker: This is a very important question, and we ough 
to make this distinction and to say that it is impossible to love, actively 


all these millions or billions of people. But perhaps I might say tha 
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_ the answer is, if you love the one you happen to know, this love radiates 
even to the one you do not know. Perhaps I might tell you another story. 
After the war, when we had a very bad food situation in Germany, 
I received a CARE package from an American scientist whom I 
»} scarcely knew. He had been in Germany before the war, and we had 
exchanged a few words and had a few conversations. That is all. And 
| then I got this CARE parcel. Now I was certainly very glad to have 
these wonderful things which we badly needed at that time. But to me, 
and to some of my friends who heard about it, even much more help- 
ful than this material help was the fact that he sent it to me. You see, 
) he did not know much about me, and I think that he was not able to 
/ find out at that time if perhaps I had become a Nazi or whether I 
had at least associated myself with the Nazis in a way which he 
would have thought not at all decent or honorable. So, he might have 
‘thought of me as a person who possibly was unworthy of his gift, but 
| he sent it anyway. Just this is the real Christian attitude, far from self- 
4 righteousness and discrimination. Such action, I think, did much more 
| to make possible a new understanding between victor and vanquished 
| than anything else. 


Mr. Mayer: But now we seem to be changing our position. That is, 
now We are praising anonymous giving. 
i) Mr. WerzsAcxer: I should say that we are praising love. The anonym- 
‘tity here is just the way to show how far this man was from the self- 
‘righteous discrimination. So, I think that the important point is not 
the question of anonymity but really the question of love. 


Mr. Mayer: And the love is in the heart of the person who does 


Mr. WeizsAckeEr: Yes. 
Mr. Mayer: But how does it find its way into his heart? 


Mr. Weizsicker: Here you ask a fundamental question; and to this 
‘| question there is no answer by mere idea or by a mere act of our own 
will. May I use theological language to give the answer I can give? 
To give it briefly, I think that we cannot give love to ourselves. Love 
His a gift of grace, and grace is an act of God. But we can obstruct the 
faction of God in our hearts. In most cases we flee the possibility of loving, 
half-consciously at least, and we flee it because we do not want to suffer. 
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Mr. Mayer: Let me try to put it in my own nontheological terms tc 
see if you agree with me. It is not natural for me to love people half 
way ound the world. How much less natural it is for me, as an animal 
even as a rational animal, to love my enemies halfway around thé 
world. But this is the central precept of Christian love—the love whick 
we are talking about. I must love my enemies. If I am to do what is no 
natural to my animal nature, then I think that I have to have super 


natural help. ; 


Mr. Weizsicxer: Yes. If I may return to my theological point jus 
for a moment, I think that my Nazi student perhaps did not deprive 
anybody else of anything by what he did; but he did deprive aS, 
of the most important thing. 


Mr. Mayer: That is, he deprived himself of the love which he a 
have felt? 


Mr. WeizsAcxker: Yes, I think so. 


Mr. Mayer: But I want us to go back, if you will, to your point tha 
we keep love out of our own hearts by trying to avoid suffering. If 
understand that point, in order to love another person, we must fee 
his need; and, in order to feel another person’s need, we must suffe 
That is, as the giver, I must undergo the suffering of seeing the needy 
face to face, of feeling their actual need, which of course I do not fe¢ 
when I give to the Community Fund. I will confess that. Or still les 
do I feel it when I pay my taxes. 


Mr. WeizsAcKer: This is at least one of the aspects of suffering. 
do not think that anybody would have fed the starving millions, whic 
sometimes were fed, if these same people had not nies to see th 
need. If we could hope that at any time there would be no sufferin 
and no wrong on the earth, perhaps we might also say that it mig 
be possible not to see this suffering. But we know that it is not lik 
that in our world. And so I think that one of the most important thing 
actually, is to suffer by seeing the suffering of others. For instanc 


Hitler was praised for taking the beggars away from the streets. 
Mr. Mayer: I remember that American tourists coming back a 


Italy in the twenties praised Mussolini for taking the beggars off th 
streets. But we need to be clear at this point. We are not in favor ¢ 
leaving the beggars on the streets begging and not receiving help. 
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Mr. Wezsdcker: No, not at all. I should say that so far as these 
beggars were really taken care of it was a very good thing. Then they 
disappeared from the street because something else happened. But, on 
the other hand, I know that there was this idea that everything should 
look nice, and so at least in Germany I know that beggars were just 
ordered not to appear on the streets. If there still were need, and if there 
were people who were not taken care of in a better way, it was a very 
bad thing. It was a fundamental lie in this idea of forbidding the beggar 
to appear, because this deprived the ordinary citizen walking on the 
street of the knowledge that there was suffering and thereby of the 
appeal to help him in this suffering. 

It is certainly still a rather easy way of suffering by seeing beggars 
on streets, but this is a way of suffering which is possible to everybody, 
and IJ think that nobody should be deprived of that advantage. 


Mr. Mayer: If we take the position that what is needed in the world 
is Christian love and that, in order to love, it is necessary to suffer, 
I hope that you are well aware that some very modern Americans, and 
Germans, too, including, if I may say so, some of your fellow-scientists 
in both countries, would say that this emphasis on the necessity for us 
to suffer is nothing more than masochism—that is, a desire to injure and 
punish ourselves. They say: “Why should a healthy, normal person 
want to suffer? No other animal wants to suffer. The person who 
wants to suffer simply wants to destroy himself.” But apparently we 
are of the opinion that love requires suffering and continuous suffer- 
ing. Without the reality of the other person’s need in our own heart, 
which makes us suffer, there can be no real love. 

Perhaps there is a kind of suffering much worse than the kind of 
which we have been talking, much less rewarding, and much more 
tortured. Maybe this kind of unrewarding love was what the novelist 
Dostoevski had in mind in The Brothers Karamazov when the young 
Aloysha asks the old Russian priest to tell him what Hell is, and the 
old priest replies, “Hell, my child, consists of being unable to love.” 


Mr. Weizsacker: My own view of all these questions is this. Today 
many people ask, “Can we still be Christians in the modern world— 
the world of anonymity, of rationality, and of complications?” I think 
that we ought to ask, “Can this world be kept from destroying itself 
otherwise than by Christianity?” As an answer to that we get the 
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question, “Is not Christianity a failure?” And I should say, not Chris- 
tianity, but the idea that the world is Christian just by confessing 


Christianity turns out to be a failure, an illusion. We cannot earn the > 


blessings of love without loving. 


What does loving mean? I think that it means a fulness of our heart | 


from which good deeds follow as rain from the cloud or as light from 
the fire. But the fulness is never given to us without sacrificing and 
without suffering. Why? Love is a personal relationship, and therefore 
I cannot help my neighbors’ suffering by love without sharing it. 


Welfare organizations are necessary, but there is one danger in them. | 
They tend to deprive charity of love and to deprive love of suffering. | 
This means depriving both the giver and the receiver. The receiver | 
is deprived of the warmth of the human heart that may feel his needs— | 
that may feel that he needs much more than bread. And the giver, | 
I think, is deprived of the most precious thing on earth—of becoming | 


better by doing good, of becoming more able to love by loving. 
Let me just repeat it in the words of William Penn: “No cross, no 


crown; no temperance, no happiness; no virtue, no reward; no mortifi- | 


cation, no glorification.” 


sah 


| 


GOD’S ABSENCE: GOD’S RETURN* 
By R. H. WARD 


GOD'S absence—this evidently presupposes God’s existence. There is 
a God, but he is not here. Yet the godlessness of our age cannot be 
absolute because everything about human nature is relative. To be 
human is to exist always within the possibility of becoming something 
more and of becoming something else. If we are men without God, 
living in God’s absence, we are so only more or less, because “more or 
less” is the condition of all our life. 

Again, human consciousness is “more or less,” it varies from indi- 
vidual to individual and varies also within the individual and—this is 


_ the point—it can vary much more than it usually does. According to 


our degree of consciousness at any one time we are to some extent aware 
of the peril implied by the absence of God; and perhaps all individuals 
sometimes wake up sufficiently to understand in some degree the reality 
of that situation. That moment of waking, and what the individual does 
with it, are of vital importance. The return of God depends upon the 
possibility of altering and increasing human consciousness; that is, upon 
the attainment of a special kind of consciousness which is perhaps most 
easily talked about as imagination—Shelley called it “the imperial 


faculty curtained within the invisible nature of man”; Blake referred 


to it when he spoke of “the Divine Human.” The key which releases 
the imagination is experience. I mean by experience that which in a 
complete sense of the word happens to the individual, and is, in Keats’ 
phrase, “proved upon the pulses”; and I mean to imply by this that no 
knowledge is real except that attained through such experience. This 
relationship of experience with knowledge implies that certain kinds of 
knowledge are closely akin to the kind of consciousness called imagina- 
tion. I think it was Whitehead who pointed out that we cannot know 
any entity in and by itself; we can only know it in relation to other 
entities, and at last only in relation to ourselves. This means that all 
philosophy is subjective; and that that is its only chance of being true 
philosophy—our fallibility notwithstanding. The proper study of the 
inward being of things must begin with the experience of their outward 


* Reprinted from The Listener, September 1, 1949. This discussion was the first in a 
series of two presented on the Third Programme of the BBC. 
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being. This throws the emphasis on to psychology, and in particular on 
to the psychology of the subject—the man who says “I,” and only then 
can say “you,” or even “it.” 

Now let me pass to the psychological progression which seems to me 
to be involved in the words “God’s absence: God’s return”—a psycho-- 
logical progression because the problem i is not so much one of time as | 
one of being; that means that it is a problem of new persons, with new 
kinds of thinking and feeling. It falls into three interrelated phases. | 
These I call catastrophe, response, and outcome. Catastrophe can be | 
identified with the absence of God; response with whatever the indi-| 
vidual does with his experience of that absence, with his waking up to | 
it; and outcome with God’s return (or, as the case may often be, his) 
continued absence). | 

Catastrophe is where we are; it is the abiding human condition, not} 
an event which is going to happen tomorrow. A particular catastrophic: 
event—whether individual, like the death of someone you love, or social, | 
like an outbreak of war—is not catastrophe itself, but a symptom of 
catastrophe, one of the ills the flesh is heir to, part of the total fact’ 
of human history. The dictionary says catastrophe means the dénoue- 
ment of a drama, or ruin, or something which subverts the system of} 
things. And we contemporary persons do feel, I think, that some kind) 
of dénouement is being played out in our lives; that it is likely to 
involve our ruin; and that it is shaking the foundations of our world 
For it is at the point at which catastrophe becomes intolerable, and no 
before, that a response is exacted—and we move on to the other twa 
phases of the progression, which I want later to treat more fully tha 
this first one. 

We can begin the analysis of our condition with the realisation, now 
pretty general, of the humanistic error. Humanism’s attempt to enthrong 
almost entirely undiscovered man—and therefore dangerously unpre} 
dictable man—at the centre of a minutely investigated world has 
brought us face to face with a paradox irritatingly familiar at present, 
we have immense funds of information about the world; yet we know 
nee of the right kind; we cg immense power, yet it is destroying 


appears to have doubled back on nivale We set out in a certain direction 
and by all the laws of logic we should have arrived at a certain destinal 
tion; yet we have arrived at one lying in the opposite direction. An¢ 
man’s simplest ideas about himself are in confusion, too: as a humanis} 
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he believed himself at the centre of the universe, and suddenly he is on 
the periphery; his microscopes and telescopes have put him there. We 
seem to be at a historical point at which the pendulum hovers for a 
sickening instant before it swings, not onwards in the direction it was 
following, but back towards the place it came from. This is the point 
at which end is beginning; at which everything turns about and hide- 
ously reveals its other face. .. 

Another aspect of the catastrophic condition is “the devaluation of 
_ values.” We can no longer separate quality from quantity, and this 
_ tends to introduce into everyday life a subtle and persistent sense of 
,| the progressive worsening of things. Catastrophic man labours under a 
sense of being continually swindled; not merely in material affairs, but 
because, while the emphasis falls more and more on quantity, his 
_ dormant power of appreciating quality remains unsatisfied. A vague 
ul sense of disappointment invades mankind; and this provokes in turn a 
sense of instability. And the more we are offered material “security” 
backed by no intrinsic and recognised values, the more this sense of 
instability grows—until the inevitable question in a valueless world is 
whether life is worth living: the edge of despair. It is now that man 
_comes face to face with the heart of the paradox concerning power and 
impotence: which is the realisation that he is incapable of altering 
the worsening situation. He finds himself, therefore, forced into the 
_determinist position. His will no longer operates. Everywhere he sees 
| evidence of its breakdown: against his will to happiness, life is boring 
_ | and a cheat; against his will to freedom, he is enslaved to various kinds 
of machinery—mental, moral, organisational—of his own devising. 
“Things are in the saddle and ride mankind.” We.do not live our lives. 
Something lives us. Speculation about this “something” induces a feeling 
of dread. 

But catastrophic man’s dread is not so much the fear of dying; it is 
“|rather the fear of living. A point approaches at which dying seems 
“|to him preferable to living. This is especially so when men are haunted 
|by the inexplicable and unpredictable in their lives, and in particular 
_|in themselves, when they feel themselves beset by a sense of impotence 
land by a series of contradictions, by a something paradoxical which 


jcomes as part of the reaction from the Hpinenteee over-emphasis on 
|man’s somethingness in the universe. The pendulum-swing now sug- 
y gests man’s podieoaes And from the determinist position he is ee 
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at last into the position of the nihilist. The individual who despairs is on 
the brink of suicide. And genocide—the word is much in use at the 
moment and is undoubtedly significant—seems to offer the grouped 
individuals who form the various collectives a way out of an impossible 
situation. In a phrase, nihilistic suicidal mania is the peculiar derange- 
ment into which catastrophe ultimately drives mankind. 

It is at the point at which man is, as it were, raising the revolver to 
his own temple—the point at which catastrophe has become intolerable 
to him—that we can pass to the second phase of the psychological | 
progression and begin to consider what is meant by response. | 

There is no way out of the situation I have called catastrophe. There | 
is no escape to be found in the attempt to recreate social patterns of the 
past, and there are no short-cuts to a safe future. The only way out is; 
the way further in. Catastrophe is the human condition; it is the} 
common experience; it is where we all are. True, the form and the’ 
intensity of the experience will vary from individual to individual, but) 
I suppose there are not many who will deny that they are experiencing) 
in one way or another the bewilderment, the paradox, the devaluation 
of values and the looming despair which belong to the passing away off 
a world-picture, to a “subversion of the system of things.” What} 
happens next? What can save man from suicide? Who or what could] 
effect a rescue? Presumably only God. And God, as we have seen, is 
absent. There is only one way by which he can return to man, and that} 
is man’s way onward, deeper into the catastrophic situation. The way, 
that is, of death. The finger must tighten on the trigger, the bullet 
enter the brain. The experience of catastrophe must be proved upo 
the pulses. . 

We bree seen that catastrophe reaches a pitch at which it involved} 
a wish for death. This death-wish can be of two kinds, however. It can 
be a wish simply for extinction, a wish to get away from it all; or iif 
can be a wish for death in order to transcend the catastrophic situation] 
These, it is clear, are by no means the same thing. You can run awa}} 
or you can face the issue. But because of the prevalence of the negative 
attitude it is easy to conclude that the death-wish is in itself negativi 
and to be repudiated. This is not so for at least one very importa 
reason. In the case of the positive attitude, death is the gate of life+ 
mors janua vitae; and the Latin tag did not refer to a life beyond thi 
grave, any more than Beethoven was talking about a life beyond thi 
grave when he said that he was a poor sort of man who did not know 
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how to die—and went on to explain that he himself had known how 
to die since he was fifteen years old; he had had to know! Indeed, 
_ far from being deplorable, the death-wish as a willingness to embrace 
experience wholly, however bitter it may be, and to pass through ex- 
_ perience into a new phase of being—the death-wish in its positive aspect 
is the wish for salvation, and points the way towards the heart of life. 
|, Perhaps this is best demonstrated—as it were in reverse—by a negative 
| example, which involves a death-wish pointing in the opposite direction 
| and culminating in an actual, physical death. 

A man falls in love when he is still a schoolboy with a girl who has 


to assimilate this experience he becomes gradually obsessed with the 
,) idea that life is a cheat, that nothing is worth living for; and presently 
|, he begins half-consciously to seek physical death, for its own sake and 
_as a way of escape. His training keeps him from overt suicide, but not 
from the search for a way to commit a disguised suicide, to embrace 
| @ negative self-immolation. This way he eventually finds (let us say) 
| during a war. His case is, I think, typical of catastrophic man—not least 


,}ample of a person who would not or could not die into a harsh experi- 
ence and Jive it through to the point at which death declares itself to be 
_jthe gate of life; the point at which “sudden the worst turns the best 
to the brave.” 

| But another consideration arises from the example I have just given. 
‘The man I am thinking of tended always to fix the responsibility for 
his own unhappiness on other people—others, that is, besides the girl 
~|who refused him; and not only people, but evil circumstances, the 
ondition of the world. Where the death-wish is a negative one we 
can say that it eventually necessitates a question addressed to the phys- 
“‘jical and actual world outside the individual. It is some such plain and 
|simple question as “What are you?”—to which the inevitable reply in 


the world is absurd, or illusion, or otherwise unacceptable. This answer 
* \rives the questioner to the search for a way out of the unacceptable 
world; and where this is not a physical way out it will be another and 
wi | more dangerous one. Where on the other hand the death-wish 
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too receives a discomfortable answer. For instance, one answer to_ 
“What are you?” is “Guilty”; another is “A traitor”; and another is 
“A nothing”; and with this inward realisation goes the realisation that 
the state of the world is man’s responsibility—that catastrophe is there- 
fore the responsibility of this individual questioner. This is the highest 
pitch of anguish, then—the knowledge that oneself is to blame, not only 
for one’s own misery, but for the misery of one’s fellowmen. In the: 
Christian story the intolerable shock of this guilty conviction sent the: 
traitor Judas to the field of blood; here a psychological death is sym-: 
bolised as a physical one; for in the case of a man who “puts the ques-. 
tion to himself” it is generally a psychological death which the answer: 
exacts. It is this death which can lead through into new life. | 

We see, then, that the death-wish, while it is itself an aspect off 
catastrophe, is already the beginning of the response to catastrophe! 
But at a later stage the question of response arises more insistently, this} 
time as a matter of the negative or positive attitude towards that actua 
experience which stands beyond the wish for death and embodies the 
“death” itself. The key to the problem of response is acceptance. Where 
experience is refused, where the attempt is to escape or ignore thé 
inevitable, the individual suffers not only catastrophe but also a dimin 
ishment of personality; the outcome too is a negative one. Such : 
person tends to become warped, embittered, self-centred and backward 
looking; he develops the peculiarly unattractive qualities of those wh¢ 
resent the treatment they have received at the hands of life. Psychar 
logically speaking, there is a death for these people, but there is n¢ 
resurrection. 

The refusal of experience does not further concern what I have tf 
say here, but before we go on one or two things need to be explaine 
First: that acceptance is not to be confused—as it often is—wit! 


| 


experience by “religious” persons. Resignation is often a superior na 
for running away. Acceptance, on the other hand, does not sit do 
under oppressive experience. It stands up to it; but it does not resii 
it on its own catastrophic level. It opens itself to it, goes to meet i 
and if need be wrestles with it night-long—but on that level on whia 
Jacob wrestled with the angel. Acceptance says, “If a way to the bett¢ 
there be, it exacts a full look at the worse,” which means that th 
experiencer has his eyes fully open and sees catastrophe for what it 
He does not pretend it is something other than what it is. He know 
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very well that it is “the worse”; and that it hurts; and that he is ade: 
| the necessity of saying with Job, “Yea, though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him.” 
It is also necessary to avoid confusion peowecn the acceptance of the 
/ inevitable and an unwillingness to avoid the still avoidable, which is 
a kind of pseudo-martyrdom. Of course suffering is to be avoided. That 
| ts, it is to be avoided until it is unavoidable. That is not an attempt 
| to be neat. It seems probable that the psychology of the human creature 
| Is wisely provided with its capacity for avoiding or misreading realities. 
| This very capacity ensures that when the point of unavoidability is at 
‘last reached the consequent experience shall be proved upon the pulses 
at a pitch great enough to be effective: “Yea, though he slay me.” This 
“point of unavoidability” is difficult to speak about, but I think not 
| difficult to recognise subjectively. It is the point at which experience 
“says to us (in the vernacular) “This it is.” Perhaps it is easiest to speak 
: Of this in terms of personal relationships; in any case most of our 
‘cardinal experiences come to us through other persons, and in fact our 
j personal relationships are, if we examine them, a series of “This is it’s.” 
They present a continuous demand for response. No aspect of life is so 
| closely involved with death as that of human relationships—the experi- 
‘ence of other people in the depths of one’s being. Both love and hate 
‘are sprung from the same womb as death. There is little love-poetry 
which is not also death-poetry. To love a person, to become involved in 
‘his nature, is to die in one’s own nature, and to live again in a new 
i nature to which the person loved has been added. The mere entry of 
a stranger into the room where you are, the first glance exchanged be- 
| tween you, the first sound of a voice, may well say a “This is it”—mean- 
‘ing that the relation which will grow up between you will exact from 
‘each the surrender of himself. These exactions of relationship are such 
‘that it is natural encugh to want to run away from them; “This is it” 
lis a warning, and a terrible one. Yet catastrophe has no more charac- 
‘\teristic blasphemy than the refusal of relationship; nor is there any 
aspect of catastrophic life in which God’s absence is so nearly absolute 
‘as it is in the distant and chilly treatment of human being by human 
‘being common in a totalitarian, bureaucratic and mechanomorphic 
‘age. When the practice of saying “You” is lost, so is the ability to say “I,” 
‘and when neither of these is being said, the name “God” cannot be 
‘uttered with meaning, either. 
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